DECIPHERING POLICY DISCOURSE 


ON THE PLACE OF WORK IN CURRICULUM* 
- Anil Sadgopal® 


“Our education has got to be revolutionized. The brain must be educated through the hand. If I 
were a poet, I could write poetry on the possibilities of the five fingers. Why should you think 
that the mind is everything and the hands and feet nothing? Those who do not train their hands, 
who go through the ordinary rut of education, lack ‘music’ in their life. All their faculties are not 
trained. Mere book knowledge does not interest the child so as to hold his attention fully. The 
brain gets weary of mere words, and the child’s mind begins to wander. The hand does the 
things it ought not to do, the eye sees the things it ought not to see, the ear hears the things it 
ought not to hear, and they do not do, see or hear, respectively what they ought to. They are not 
taught to make the right choice and so their education often proves their ruin. An education 
which does not teach us to discriminate between good and bad, to assimilate the one and eschew 
the other is a misnomer.” 

- Mahatma Gandhi 


Discussion with Teacher Trainees, Harijan, 18 February 1939" 


In 1906, the Indian National Congress, then spearheading the Indian freedom struggle 
against the British empire, resolved that the time had arrived “for the people all over the 
country to take up the question of national education for boys and girls, and organise a 
system of education, literary, scientific and technical, suited to the requirements of the 
country, on national lines, and under national control, and directed towards the realization 
of the national desiny.” According to J.P. Naik (1979), Member-Secretary of the 
Education Commission (1964-66), this movement for a national system of education took 
two distinct forms during the freedom struggle: 


“(1) to attempt a conceptual clarification of the objectives, content, organisation and other 
related aspects of the national education system; and (2) to try out some experiments 
outside the official system based on this vision of national education.” 


Amongst several concerns that provided the framework for “conceptual clarification”, a 
major concern was regarding the tendency of the colonial system of education to 
reinforce the fragmentation of the society into (a) the so-called ‘educated’ people who not 
only denigrate productive manual work but also lack the necessary skills for the same and 
often have a parasitic relationship with the society; and (b) the vast majority of the people 
who work with their hands and produce wealth but are deprived of the benefits of formal 
education. The nationalist movement was committed to creating a system of education 
that will not promote this dichotomy between work and education and thus transform the 
paradigm in which colonial education was rooted. The pre-independence period was 
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witness to a host of experiments outside the official framework in order to gain 
experience in building an alternative system. The present Jadavpur University and the 
institutions set up by Tagore viz. Sriniketan, Shantiniketan and Vishva Bharati were 
amongst the trailblazers in this respect. Inspired by the non-cooperation movement 
(1921), thousands of young people quit schools and colleges of the colonial model in 
their search for alternatives. In response to this national call, institutions like Gujarat 
Vidyapeeth, Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth, Kashi Vidyapeeth and Jamia Millia Islamia 
were set-up where new ideas in education were experimented. 


Genesis of the Idea 


The National Education Conference held at Wardha, Maharashtra, in October 1937 under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi represented a sort of culmination of this nation-wide 
debate on “conceptual clarification” of the alternative educational paradigm that ought to 
shape the national system of education for independent India. Apart from the 
educationists and workers then engaged in this endeavour, the Conference was also 
attended by the Ministers of Education of the seven newly elected provincial 
governments. The Conference deliberated upon Gandhiji’s proposal of Basic Education 
that would make productive work the pedagogic basis of learning in schools. Learning 
through a co-operative process and making schools self-reliant through the income of the 
productive work were amongst the key features of the original proposal. While 
addressing the Conference, Mahatma Gandhi stated: 


“What I am going to place before you today is not about a vocation that is going to be imparted 
alongside education. Now, I wish to say that whatever is taught to children, all of it should be taught 
necessarily through the medium of a trade or a handicraft. You may argue that, during the middle 
age, children were taught only trades (crafts) in our country. While I agree with this contention, but 
the proposition of imparting the whole of education through the medium of trades (crafts) was not 
considered in those days. A trade (craft) was taught only from the standpoint of a trade (craft). We 
aim at developing the intellect also with the aid of a trade or a handicraft....... Therefore, it is my 
submission that, instead of merely teaching a trade or a handicraft, we may as well educate the 
children entirely through them. Look at takli (spindle) itself, for instance. The lesson of this takli will 
be the first lesson of our students through which they would be able to learn a substantial part of the 
history of cotton, Lancashire and the British empire....... How does this takli work? What is its 
utility? And what are the strengths that lie within it? Thus the child learns all this in the midst of play. 
Through this he also acquires some knowledge of mathematics. When he is asked to count the number 
of cotton threads on takli and he is asked to report how many did he spin, it becomes possible to 
acquaint him step by step with good deal of mathematical knowledge through this process. And the 
beauty is that none of this becomes even a slight burden on his mind. The learner does not even 
become aware that he is learning. While playing around and singing, he keeps on turning his fakli and 
from this itself he learns a great deal.” [emphasis added] 
- Excerpted from the address by Mahatma Gandhi 
at the Wardha Education Conference, 22 October 1937 
[Translated from Hindi, Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 1957, pp. vii-viti] 


The Wardha Conference constituted a committee under the chairpersonship of Dr. Zakir 
Husain to evolve a curriculum of Basic Education (Nai Talim) on the basis of the 
principle of placing productive work in the form of a trade or craft at the centre of the 
educational process, the latter being selected keeping in mind the socio-cultural milieu of 
the children (see Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 1957). While accepting the Zakir Husain 
Committeee Report (1939), the Indian National Congress, at its meeting held at Haripura 


(Gujarat) the same year, resolved to build up a national system of education on the basis 
of three principles viz. (1) all children should receive ‘free and compulsory’ education for 
a minimum of seven years’; (2) the medium of education should be the mother tongue; 
and (3) this education be provided through the medium of some productive trade or 
handicraft and, to the extent possible, all other activities be built around this central craft, 
the latter being chosen in accordance with the conditions in which the child is placed. The 
Congress further resolved to constitute a body called Hindustani Talimi Sangh to promote 
this national system and also authorized Dr. Zakir Husain and Shri Aryanayakam to 
prepare a concrete programme of such education under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Backed by such a clear-headed call for reorganising the nation’s system of education, the 
seven provincial governments started setting up teacher training centres and opening 
schools to promote the Gandhian pedagogy of integrating the ‘world of work’ with the 
‘world of knowledge’. Of course, all this early enthusiasm, though lukewarm, came to an 
abrupt end with the onset of the Quit India movement. 


Recognising this spirit of the national movement, the Report of CABE (Govt. of India, 
1944) observed: 


“Basic (Primary and Middle) education, envisaged by the Central Advisory Board, embodies many of 
the educational ideas contained in the original Wardha scheme, though it differs from it in certain 
important particulars. The main principle of ‘learning through activity’ has been endorsed by 
educationists all over the world. At the lower stages the activity will take many forms, leading 
gradually up to a basic craft or crafts suited to local conditions. So far as possible the whole of the 
curriculum will be harmonized with this general conception. The three R’s by themselves can no 
longer be regarded as an adequate equipment for efficient citizenship. The Board, however, are 
unable to endorse the view that education at any stage and particularly in the lowest stages can or 
should be expected to pay for itself through the sale of articles produced by the pupils. The most 
which can be expected in this respect is that sales should cover the cost of the additional materials and 
equipment required for practical work.” [emphasis added] 
- Report by the CABE, Govt. of India, January 1944 
Chapter 1, Section 3 


Admittedly, there is evidence of some confusion in the above CABE Report that is 
reflected in its reference to ‘learning through activity’. When the pedagogic concept of 
‘learning through productive work’ or ‘learning through craft’ is replaced by ‘learning 
through activity’, it would normally imply ‘work without its context of orientation 
towards production’. The notion of ‘decontextualised activity’ is definitely not productive 
work. Perhaps this is the reason why the CABE Report talks of activity taking many 
forms at the lower stages ‘leading gradually up to a basic craft or crafts’ instead of 
‘learning through craft or crafts’. However, this ambiguity, at least to some extent, is 


“Later, this commitment to provide Elementary Education to all children in independent India was extended 
to eight years as recommended by CABE in 1944 and incorporated by the Constitution in the original 
Article 45 for all children up to the age of 14 years. It incorporates primary stage of five years (6-11 age 
group) and upper primary or middle stage (11-14 age group). This commitment continues to be reflected in 
the new Article 21A, introduced through 86" Constitutional Amendment in December 2002, in its 
reference to 6-14 age group. Yet, there are several states which have failed to upgrade their Elementary 
Education programme from seven to eight years duration, with their primary stage ending at grade IV 
instead of grade V and the upper primary stage at grade VII instead of grade VIII. This failure, with adverse 
implications for access to Elementary Education, can be partly attributed to the ambiguous position taken 
by the Report of the Education Commission itself with respect to the duration of Elementary Education. 


taken care of when one reads the same report on its computation of costs involved in 
teacher education for Basic Education, as elaborated below. 


While formulating a plan of teacher education and working out the costs involved for the 
same for fulfilling the programme of ‘free and compulsory’ elementary education, CABE 
(1944) recognized the significance of the new curricular principles in the following 
words: 
“An all-round improvement in the standard of teaching is all the more necessary because Basic 
Education in view of its emphasis on craft work and the correlation of other subjects therewith 
demands a high level of teaching skill, if it is to be really successful.” [emphasis added] 


- Report by the CABE, January 1944 
Chapter 1, Section 4 


The complete set of recommendations of CABE (1944) with respect to incorporation of 
Basic Education’s curricular and pedagogic ideas into the national system of education on 
the eve of India’s independence are available (Govt. of India, 1944, Introduction & 
Chapter I; Chapter III; Chapter V). 


Education Commission’s Approach 


The Education Commission (1964-66) attempted to look at the issue of the relationship 
between the ‘world of work’ and the ‘world of knowledge’ as part of its perspective of 
viewing education as an instrument of social, economic and cultural transformation (see 
Chapter I of the Commission’s Report). Its Report contended that an important dimension 
of the endeavour “to relate it [education] to the life, needs and aspirations of the people” 
is, among others, the relationship between education and productivity (Section 1.20). It 
was in this context that the Commission recommended that “work-experience should be 
introduced as an integral part of all education” and defined it as “participation in 
productive work in the school, in the home, in a workshop, on a farm, in a factory or in 
any other productive situation” (Section 1.25). While clearly distinguishing between 
work-experience in education and vocationalisation of education (or, for that matter, 
vocational education), the Commission stated: 


“Work-experience is thus a method of integrating education with work. This is not only possible but 
essential in modern societies which adopt science-based technology. In all traditional societies, an 
antithesis between education and work is usually postulated ..... The need to provide some such 
corrective to the over-academic nature of formal education has been widely recognized. .... . a 
revolutionary experiment was launched by Mahatma Gandhi in the form of basic education. The 
concept of work-experience is essentially similar. It may be described as a redefinition of his 
educational thinking in terms of a society on the road to industrialization. ..... In addition to being 
an effective educational tool, work-experience can, in our view, serve some other important purposes. 
It can help to make the distinction between intellectual and manual work less marked as also the 
social stratification based on it. It could make the entry of youth into the world of work and 
employment easier by enabling them to adjust themselves to it. It could contribute to the increase of 
national productivity both by helping students to develop insights into productive processes and the 
use of science, and by generating in them the habit of hard and responsible work. And it might help 
social and national integration by strengthening the links between the individual and the community 
and by creating bonds of understanding between the educated persons and the masses.” [emphasis 
added] 
- Report of the Education Commission (1964-66), 
Sections 1.27-1.29 


In the chapter on ‘School Curriculum’ (Chapter VIII), the Report elaborates further on 
the concept of work-experience: 


“We have recommended [earlier] that work-experience, which involves participation in some form of 
productive work under conditions approximating to those found in real life situations, should be 
introduced as an integral part of education at all stages. It will provide a much-needed corrective to 
the extremely academic and bookish character of present school education. .... . In the lower classes 
of the primary school, work-experience may begin as simple handwork, the objective being to train 
children to make use of their hands and thereby help their intellectual and emotional growth. In the 
senior classes, it may take the form of learning a craft which develops technical thinking and creative 
capacities in the pupils. Even here, however, some work-experience can be provided in real life 
situations, such as work on the farms at the time of harvesting or sowing or in a family production 
unit, and opportunities of this kind of activity should be utilized to the maximum extent possible. ... . 
. At the higher secondary stage, where the students will be more mature, and their numbers will be 
comparatively smaller, work-experience should be made available in school workshops and also on 
farms and in industrial or commercial establishments.” [emphasis added] 
- Report of the Education Commission (1964-66), 
Sections 8.72-8.73 


Comparing its proposal of work-experience with Basic Education, the Commission 
observed: 


“We pointed out earlier that the concept of work-experience is closely related to the philosophy 
underlying basic education. ..... If in practice basic education has become largely frozen around 
certain crafts, there is no denying the fact that it always stressed the vital principle of relating 
education to productivity. What is now needed is a reorientation of the basic education programme to 
the needs of a society that has to be transformed with the help of science and technology. In other 
words, work-experience must be forward looking in keeping with the character of the new social 
order.” [emphasis added] 
- Report of the Education Commission (1964-66), 
Section 8.75 


Education Commission’s perspective on Mahatma Gandhi’s proposal on Basic Education 
and its place in the school curriculum is elaborated in Sections 8.105-8.110. The 
Commission’s views on the concept of work-experience and Basic Education call for 
three observations: 


1. The rationale offered by the Commission for including work-experience as an 
integral part of all education in Section 1.27 needs a critical examination. The 
underlying premise seems to be that, as the traditional society undergoes 
‘modernisation’ in its techniques of production, the “traditional resistance of 
educated persons to engage themselves in productive work tends to disappear” 
and the “educated person thus becomes an important source of production and the 
uneducated person, an unproductive burden on society”. The so-called 
‘modernisation’ that has taken place in India since independence, particularly 
under the more recent impact of globalization and market forces, has lead to 
further eliticisation and alienation of the upper and middle classes from the 
masses. In contrast, the ‘uneducated’ sections of society continue to be engaged in 
productive tasks requiring a range of manual skills, though at less than even the 
minimum wages. Evidently, the employment opportunities for the masses in 


productive tasks have been steadily declining with the march of globalisation. 
Even then, there is adequate ground for questioning the validity of the 
Commission’s premise. Although this debate is critical to the pedagogy of relating 
work with the learning process, it is not the focus of our present inquiry. 


2. The Commission seems to have taken a rather limited view of the significance of 
placing productive work at the centre of the learning process. Although the 
original proposal of Basic Education emphasised the pedagogic dimension of 
relating work with knowledge, Nai Talim was much more than merely a 
pedagogic exercise. Fagg (2002) cites three commentators on Gandhiji’s 
educational ideas as follows (pp. 15-16): 


“(craft work] incidentally makes the boy more ‘peaceful’ and assiduous; being productive 
work, it relates the boy’s activity to his environment and the society in which he lives; 
and, lastly, by imparting instruction through some serious craft not only the boy’s 
practical intelligence is trained but he gets the conception of labour as a moral force. 
(N.R. Malkani, Harijan 5:332)” 


“A sharp intellect can be cultivated through other methods, but then it may not be socially 
developed. On the other hand, an intellect developed through the medium of socially 
useful manual labour must of necessity become an instrument of service. Mere 
intellectual training ordinarily makes a child individualistic. But education through work 
and activities brings him in contact with other children in cooperation with whom he has 
to work. (Avinashilingam, 1964, 63)” 


“From the beginning [Gandhi] had seen that the vigorous manual work to meet the 
needs of a family or community was the basis both of physical health and of an ethic of 
generous sharing and mutual respect. (Sykes, 1988, 34)” 


Gandhiji himself elaborates upon his conception of Basic Education “as the spear- 
head of a silent social revolution fraught with the most far-reaching 
consequences”. While planning the curriculum of today’s schools, we need to be 
aware of the ethical, political and social dimensions of pedagogic integration of 
work with the learning process. Both Sykes (1988) and Fagg (2002) deal with 
these dimensions of Nai Talim extensively. 


3. The Commission appears to be rather hesitant in unambiguously acknowledging 
the pedagogic relationship between the ‘world of work’ and the ‘world of 
knowledge’ as an essential (and also universal) element of the curriculum. Its use 
of the phrase “correlation [emphasis added] of the curriculum with the productive 
activity and the physical and social environment (Section 8.105)” falls short of the 
holistic vision of learning that emerges when one reads Gandhiji’s or Zakir 
Husain Committee’s vivid descriptions of learning languages (with emphasis on 
articulation), mathematics, science, environment, history, geography or civics 
from takli, carpentry, farming or other contemporary tools of production (see 
Sykes, 1988, for a philosophical, socio-political and pedagogical treatment of this 
subject). We may consider the proposition that at least a part of the problem in 


*Both of these studies attempt a critical view and philosophical elaboration of the Gandhian conception of 
education. 


Commission’s ‘hesitant’ conception of work-experience arises from the reduction 
of this revolutionary idea as a programme of merely ‘Education and Productivity’, 
rather than viewing it as a programme of reorientation of educational aims and 
curricular transformation. This might also explain why the Commission, while 
being appropriately concerned about the rural-urban differences relating to work- 
experience, recommends introduction of “programmes oriented to industry and 
simple technology..... in a fair proportion of rural schools” and “gardening in 
as many urban schools as possible and..... experience in farm work to at least 
a small proportion of urban pupils. (Section 8.76)” [emphasis added] In spite of 
its otherwise sensible reference to “forward-looking type of work-experience for 
every child’, the Commission contradicts itself by recommending that “a 
beginning should be made immediately in selected schools” and then steps be 
taken to increase the facilities “as rapidly as possible. (Section 8.77)” [emphasis 
added] The Report does not tell us how this partial and gradual introduction will 
be reflected in the teacher education programmes, preparation of learning 
materials and the student evaluation and examination system. Nor does such a 
graded approach help build a vision of a common curricular framework", as its 
implementation is apparently made contingent upon the State’s willingness to 
make adequate resources available, rather than a matter of national priority for 
curricular transformation in the entire school system. Also, there is plenty of 
evidence from the history of experiments in education in India (including Nai 
Talim and Tagore’s Sriiniketan) that tells us that any partial introduction of a new 
idea, howsoever beautiful it might be, in selected schools is never accepted by the 
parents as they feel insecure about their children’s future who are bound to be 
alienated from the mainstream. It would be worthwhile inquiring whether the 


“It is imperative that we distinguish curriculum framework from curriculum and syllabus and not use them 
as synonyms. The latter two can be regional and/or state-specific as long as they broadly follow the 
national curriculum framework, as also specified in 1986 policy (NPE-1986, Sections 3.2-3.4); there is full 
provision of flexibility in curricula and syllabi provided a ‘common core’ is retained (NPE-1986, Section 
3.4). The policy further provides for contextual textbooks and other learning materials as well as plural 
learning processes that would reflect the rich geo-cultural diversity of the country. In light of this policy 
framework, it would be worthwhile to investigate how and why the curricula, syllabi, textbooks and the 
learning process have come to acquire rigidity and are, by and large, alienated from local socio-economic 
and cultural milieu. Why indeed does NCERT publish textbooks at all when these can’t be contextual? A 
similar argument would apply to SCERTs as well. The pre-dominant influence of the evaluation parameters 
and the examination system in enforcing rigidity and promoting uniformity, in violation of the curricular 
principles as well as the policy framework, also needs to be studied. In this context, the Acharya 
Ramamurti Committee Report (Gol, 1990, Chapter 12) and the Yash Pal Committee Report (Gol, 1993) 
will be particularly helpful. 


°The most recent example of this phenomenon is the well-known Hoshangabad Science Teaching 
Programme (HSTP) which won nation-wide recognition for making the entire science curriculum activity- 
based, inquiry-oriented and contextual at upper primary level. It was implemented in more than 1,000 
schools (mostly government and government-aided) of 14 districts of Madhya Pradesh during 1972-2002 
with full involvement of the government system. Yet, it never became the policy of the state government to 
teach science in a scientific manner through contextual activities and experiments in the entire state school 
system. The result of this half-hearted approach eventually created conditions for destabilization of the 
programme and gave the state government an opportunity to take the retrogressive step of closing it in July 
2002. The result: these 1,000 schools with more than one lakh students reverted back to learning science by 


nation’s failure in making work-experience a pedagogic basis of learning in the 
school curriculum, almost four decades after the Commission’s recommendations, 
is a consequence of this hesitant approach recommended by the Commission 
itself. 


Policy’s Vision: From Hesitation to Confusion 


The hesitation of the Commission in building a new curricular vision for the nation is 
reflected in the ‘soft’ policy measure included in National Policy on Education-1968 as is 
cited below: 


“The school and the community should be brought closer through suitable programmes of mutual 
service and support. Work-experience and national service, including participation in meaningful and 
challenging programmes of community service and national reconstruction, should accordingly 
become an integral part of education. Emphasis in these programmes should be on self-help, character 
formation and on developing a sense of social commitment.” 

- National Policy on Education-1968, Section 4 (6) 


The above statement is more like a normative expression than a declaration of a national 
resolve in the State policy. Further, the educational administrators, examination boards 
and the teachers can’t be faulted for having interpreted the ambiguous policy statement as 
a call for including work-experience and community service as co-curricular activities 
that can be dispensed with in order to complete the prescribed course. This is precisely 
what has been the case at the ground level. Now, look at the National Policy on 
Education-1986 as also at its modified version of 1992 wherein this lack of conviction 
grows into confusion: 


“W ork-experience, viewed as purposive and meaningful manual work, organised as an integral part of 
the learning process and resulting in either goods or services useful to the community, is considered as 
an essential component at all stages of education, to be provided through well-structured and graded 
programmes. It would comprise activities in accord with the interests, abilities and needs of students, 
the level of skills and knowledge to be upgraded with the stages of education. This experience would 
be helpful on his entry into the workforce. Pre-vocational programmes provided at the lower 
secondary stage will also facilitate the choice of the vocational course at the higher secondary stage.” 

- National Policy on Education-1986 (As modified in 1992), Section 8.14 


Let us recall here that the notion of work-experience was viewed in both Basic Education 
and Education Commission’s Report as a universal pedagogic element in the curriculum 
aimed at social change. Instead of emphasizing this critical dimension of work- 
experience, the policy is more concerned with student’s “entry into the workforce” and 
pre-vocational programmes to “facilitate the choice of the vocational course at the higher 
secondary stage.” The underlying premise seems to be that work-experience is meant for 
building the workforce and vocational courses, rather than for providing a powerful 
medium for acquisition of socially relevant knowledge and building up creative and 
purposeful citizens. In this attempt at what amounts to ‘reductionism’, the policy 


rote like the rest of the schools in the country. This experience is clear evidence of lack of conviction and 
clarity at the level of policy making. 


framework of work experience also ends up ignoring the relationship of this critical 

curricular dimension in enriching the social relevance of education and, thereby, also its 
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quality. 


This concern is being articulated here precisely because the prevailing curricula in 
various school systems neither reflect Basic Education’s vision of placing work at the 
center of curriculum as a pedagogic source of knowledge, skills and values nor Education 
Commission’s conception of work-experience. The radical vision today stands both 
marginalized and trivialized in practice. Ironically, the three curriculum frameworks 
designed by NCERT successively in 1975, 1988 and 2000 give a place of prominence to 
work-related education.’ Yet, the CBSE-affiliated schools, where the NCERT framework 
is implemented entirely, do not even feign to reflect the original vision. In CBSE- 
affiliated schools, as in State Board-affiliated schools, work experience/ SUPW are 
viewed as marginalized elements of curriculum. Further, in popular perception as also in 
academic discourse, work-experience is often confused with vocational education’, 
something which Gandhiji, as quoted above, warned us about in his address to the 
Wardha Conference in 1937! 


Community Work and Social Service 
A commentary on the place of community work and social service in the school 


curriculum is in order at this juncture. This aspect of school curriculum had a significant 
place in the conceptualization of Nai Talim by the Zakir Husain Committee (1939) and 


*It may be noted here that there is an increasing tendency in the academic discourse to de-link the issue of 
the quality of education from that of its social relevance. This tendency has begun to impact upon field 
practice, planning and research especially since the following two policy changes were made viz. (a) the 
entry of international funding of primary education in India from 1993-94 onwards; and (b) the relatively 
more recent phenomenon of the government giving space to the private corporations and their Foundations/ 
Trusts (particularly those related to ICT industry) and NGOs in defining and determining the pedagogic 
quality of education in the name of public-private partnership (see Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan framework, Gol, 
2002 and Education For All, GoI 2003). The issue of the relationship between the ‘world of work’ and the 
‘world of knowledge’ in the emerging discourse stands either marginalized or trivialized as one of merely 
training students in vocational skills and preparation of work force for the market. It must be clarified that, 
while the objective of skill development is integral to education, the holistic purpose of education related to 
social relevance and pedagogic quality of education can’t be allowed to become subservient to market. 
Unless checked consciously, this tendency will have an adverse impact, as brought out in several studies 
and NSS surveys, on the national goal of universalizing education as no child will devote 8 or 10 years of 
her life in an educational programme which lacks both relevance and pedagogic quality. 


TA careful and critical comparison needs to be made of the philosophical and pedagogic place of work in 
the curriculum as conceptualized by NCERT in its three successive curriculum frameworks viz. in 1975, 
1988 and 2000. This study will also reveal how NCERT’s vision was being influenced by the changing 
political conditions and the shift in the economic paradigm since the onset of the recent phase of 
globalization and the impact of the neo-liberal ideology on educational thinking in India. 


8A new vision of vocational education, as distinguished from work-centred education, was evolved by 
NCERT’s National Focus Group on ‘Work and Education’ (NCERT, 2005b) and incorporated in the 
National Curricular Framework-2005 (NCERT, 2005a). 
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was seen in relationship with work-centred education. The Education Commission (1964- 
66) wrote: 


“The present educational system ..... is also responsible for increasing the gulf between the 
educated and the uneducated classes, between the intelligentsia and the masses. ..... Our traditional 
‘elite’ as a whole — with some noble exceptions — had no close ties with the masses, and the new 
‘elite’ created by modern education also remained largely aloof from the people, except during the 
struggle for freedom under Mahatma Gandhi when he was able to inspire large numbers of educated 
and even well-to-do persons to identify themselves with the interests of the masses and the country as 
a whole. But from the time the struggle for freedom came to an end with the attainment of 
Independence, they have again tended to move away from the people. This is a great danger and, with 
a view to meeting it, suitable programmes to help in the evolution of a well-knit and united nation 
have to be devised...... For this purpose, we recommend that some form of social and national 
service should be made obligatory for all students and should form an integral part of education at all 
stages. This can become an instrument to build character, improve discipline, inculcate a faith in the 
dignity of manual labour and develop a sense of social responsibility.” 
- Report of the Education Commission (1964-66), 
Sections 1.39-1.40 


The Ishwarbhai Patel Committee Report (1977) reviewed NCERT’s document entitled 
‘The Curriculum for the Ten-Year School — A Framework’ published in 1975 and 
observed that the 10-year curriculum should be capable of (only a partial list is excerpted 
here): 


e moulding the learner after the image of citizen as visualized in the Constitution; 
e releasing learning from its bookishness and elitist character so as to relate it closely to socially 
productive manual work and the socio-economic situation of the country; 
e emphasizing the qualities of simplicity, integrity, tolerance and cooperation in all aspects of life; 
and 
e _ being available to every individual..... in such a way that working and learning can always 
be combined. 
- Report of the Review Committee 
on “The Curriculum for the Ten-Year School” (1977), 
Chapter 2, p. 6. 


While discussing the place of “purposive, meaningful, manual work” in the curriculum 
and preferring to term it as Socially Useful Productive Work (SUPW), the Ishwarbhai 
Patel Committee observed: 


“Tt will be recalled that programmes of Work Experience were introduced as a result of the 
recommendations of the Kothari Commission with the objectives of relating education to productivity. 
These programmes, however, lacked the component of social usefulness and, in practice, were not 
even casually correlated to other subject areas. The purpose of demarcating a distinct curricular area 
as Socially Useful Productive Work is to emphasise the principle that education should be work- 
centred ..... The aim of this curricular area is to provide children with opportunities of participating 
in social and economic activities inside and outside the classroom, enabling them to understand 
scientific principles and processes involved in different types of work and in the setting in which they 
are found in the physical and social environment. ..... The component of Social Service in the 
curriculum is allied to Socially Useful Productive Work..... [it] must not be confined to the four 
walls of the school, nor can they be provided by the teacher only. Programmes should, therefore, be so 
planned and implemented that the local community, community development organisations and 
governmental agencies participate in them and cooperate with the school.” [emphasis added] 
- Report of the Review Committee 
on “The Curriculum for the Ten-Year School” (1977), 
Chapter 3, pp. 10-11. 
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The above relationship between work-centred education, on the one hand, and 
community work and social service, on the other, as conceived by the Ishwarbhai Patel 
Committee, laid the basis for the Committee to propose the following six ‘work 
situations’ in which SUPW needs to be conducted: 


i. health and hygiene; 
li. food; 
ii. shelter; 
iv. clothing; 
v. culture and recreation; and 
vi. community work and social service. 


The following set of observations are aimed at providing a framework in which one can 
see why even Ishwarbhai Patel Committee’s proposal on SUPW could not be translated 


in practice: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


The placement of ‘culture and recreation’ and ‘community work and social 
service’ in the same category as the other four work situations (which are pre- 
dominantly centred around productive work) is probably itself a source of 
distortion of SUPW in schools, the essential linkage of these two parts of 
SUPW notwithstanding. This has given the school managements and the 
teachers an alibi to prefer ‘culture and recreation’ and ‘community work and 
social service’ over productive works and thus continue the status quo. 


The notion of community work and social service, as it is perceived in Indian 
society as also in the school system, is basically bourgeois and patronizing in 
character. This misconception has been the basis of planning a range of 
programmes where the children neither learn anything useful nor have the 
satisfaction of having done any creative work. Essentially, these programmes, 
including NSS, have been directionless. What is required instead is a 
curricular design of community work where the objective is to acquire 
knowledge — in science, social sciences, mathematics, languages and 
especially about society as a whole — and learn to work with people and be 
sensitive to their problems, rather than solving people’s problems or teaching 
them something; such an attitude can be quite presumptious on the part of the 
school system. The pedagogy of “learning from the people” can be the most 
rewarding experience for students, teachers and the entire school. This 
particular observation applies to the notion of social service as envisaged by 
the Education Commission as well (see Gol, 1971, Sections 1.39-1.48; 
Sections 8.79-8.87). 


The school system is ill designed to undertake purposive, meaningful and 
productive work and community activities. Its design of curriculum focused 
on learning from textbooks, fragmented view of knowledge, fixed timetables 
and periods, evaluation parameters, examination system, value framework and 
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lack of respect for the sources of knowledge outside the classroom’ are 
amongst the factors that become obstacles in the path of transformation. 
Changes are required, therefore, at the policy level to bring about epistemic, 
pedagogic and structural re-construction of the whole school system. 


4) A general misconception about the system needs to be flagged. When a 
programme or a new idea fails in education, the usual diagnosis is to blame its 
lackadaisical implementation. This diagnosis is based on the premise that the 
theoretical design of the programme, the structures of the school system and 
the broader policies are flawless. This premise is to be questioned before 
further progress can be made. For more than a century, commissions and 
committees are recommending certain changes and the policies are made to 
fulfill the recommendations. The persistence of failure must make us sit up 
and ask ourselves whether something is not wrong at a more fundamental 
level. There are studies now available showing that, more often than not, the 
policies and the programme designs themselves are flawed and the failure is a 
result of “reasonably efficient and faithful implementation of flawed policies” 
(Sadgopal 2003, 2004). This observation is being made in the hope that it 
might help us in understanding why otherwise apparently sensible ideas have 
not worked in our country. 


The concept of SUPW, as proposed by the Ishwarbhai Patel Committee, was fully 
endorsed by the National Review Committee on Higher Secondary Education with 
Special Reference to Vocationalisation (Adiseshiah Committee, 1978) for the +2 stage. In 
spite of this conceptual clarity, the dimensions of social relevance and work-centredness 
of the education system remained weak. While getting ready for the formulation of a new 
education policy in 1985, the Government of India issued its perspective document on 
policy entitled, “The Challenge of Education — A Policy Perspective’ which observes: 


“A great deal has already been said about the gap between education and educational institutions on 
the one hand, and society on the other. Taking educational institutions as entities by themselves, it is 
observed that these are generally oblivious of and unconcerned with the problems, potentials and 
characteristics of their environment. This has resulted in lack of orientation and dysfunctionality of 
research and educational content, lack of support from the environment and the isolation of the 
teachers and students from the realities of life and the world of work. On the other hand, the 
community around these institutions is also a great loser since it is denied the opportunity of enriching 
itself and finding solutions to its problems through the intervention and support of a technically 
knowledgeable and mentally and physically agile group of people. Lack of social relevance has 
serious consequences for the students emerging from educational institutions. They are unable to 
acquire insights and skills relevant either to socio-cultural processes, or to the world of employment 
and work.” 
- ‘The Challenge of Education — A Policy Perspective’, Gol, 1985 
Sections 4.94-4.95 


The National Curricular Framework—2005 (NCF-—2005) has made an important contribution to curricular 
discourse by emphasizing the role of the sources of knowledge existing outside the school. The significance 
of this contribution, however, is limited by reluctance of NCF—2005 to address the issue of the inevitable 
linkage between curricular reforms and structural reforms in the school system. 
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Probing the causes of this lack of social relevance, the policy document further 
commented: 


“Socially Useful Productive Programmes, National Service Scheme (N.S.S.) and other similar 
initiatives have not yielded the desired results, largely because the character of examinations 
determines the curricular content and methodologies of education and also circumscribes the attitude 
of students. Over the years, the examinations have become memory-based, highly routinised and 
unconcerned with the evaluation of the total personality, attitudes and values, and unable [?] to the 
mental ability and physical dexterity of students.” 
- ‘The Challenge of Education — A Policy Perspective’, Gol, 1985 
Sections 4.96 & 4.98 


It is evident that the policy makers seemed to know the alarming impact of the 
examination system on the relevance and quality of education. The consequent 1986 
policy reflected this concern and resolved “to recast the examination system so as to 
ensure a method of assessment that is a valid and reliable measure of student 
development and a powerful instrument for improving teaching and learning” (NPE- 
1986, Sections 8.23). Yet, the colonial character of the examination system hardly 
changed; it may have become worse. The policy perspective document of 1985 made the 
following perceptive but apparently helpless observations: 


“Lack of relevance of educational content to life situations is one of the reasons for the majority of the 
people, including some of the intellectuals, having apathetic attitude to education. This is why the 
educational processes are not getting much support from opinion leaders, planners, farmers, 
industrialists and, what is worse, even from the intended beneficiaries. ..... Initially, upto the early 
sixties, great expectation that people had from education found expression in their active contribution 
in the form of physical, material and financial resources to construct and equip school buildings and 
social education centres etc...... [but] the system as a whole failed to re-evaluate and re-orient either 
its objectives or its methods of functioning. It moved away from direct contact and involvement with 
society and opted for wholesale bureaucratization to secure certain privileges and escape not only 
from the arbitrariness of the management but also from accountability to the community.” 
- ‘The Challenge of Education — A Policy Perspective’, Gol, 1985 
Section 4.99 


In spite of a Programme of Action (1986), approved by the Parliament, that had detailed 
chapters on each of the above concerns, the system did not respond. In 1990, while 
undertaking a comprehensive review of the 1986 policy, the Acharya Ramamurti Report 
observed: 


“The Education Commission, 1964-66, identified work experience and social service as essential 


elements of purposeful education....... Work experience which is to develop creative skills, 
however, has degenerated into trivial activities, most often extra-curricular, the social dimension 
essential for the concept missing altogether...... The problem faced by school education in today’s 


context is near exclusive emphasis on knowledge through theory alone. Even when theory is taught, 
its teaching remains barren and partial due to the pedagogic constraint of divorcing knowledge from 
practice. The accent is to be on integration of theoretical knowledge with skills, attitudes, productive 
work, social responsibility, and creativity. Education is to be linked with the emerging problems of 
the world of work. For this purpose, the method of project work should be an integral feature of the 
educational process.” [emphasis added] 
- Committee for Review of National Policy on Education, 1986 (1990) 
Sections 8.6.0 & 8.8.3 
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The Acharya Ramamurti Review Committee recommended a range of modifications that 
were required in the Policy and the Programme of Action in order to break the isolation 
of the education system from its political, socio-cultural and economic contexts, 
especially relating to infrastructural, accountability and pedagogic issues. These 
modifications were necessary for being able to meaningfully integrate social service in 
the school curriculum, as recommended by the Education Commission (see Govt. of 
India, 1977, Sections 1.39-1.48; Sections 8.79-8.87). Most of these modifications as 
proposed by the Acharya Ramamurti Committee were not accepted when the Policy was 
modified by the Parliament in 1992. The consequence of this rigidity in policy making 
(see Gol, 1992a for evidence of rigidity) is the continuing gap between the ‘world of 
work’ and the ‘world of knowledge’ and lack of social relevance in the school 
curriculum. 


Concluding Observations 


The above analysis of policy discourse on the place of productive and community work 
in curriculum and its relationship with knowledge laid the basis for NCERT’s National 
Focus Group on ‘Work and Education’ to present a radical vision for incorporating this 
Gandhian concept in the school curriculum from pre-school to senior secondary stage 
(NCERT, 2005b). This was done while keeping in mind the contemporary challenges 
faced by India in the context of globalisation as well as the distortions that are likely to be 
caused to the concept itself due to class, caste, religious, cultural, gender and disability 
dimensions, each of these having serious epistemic and curricular implications (see 
NCERT, 2005b, Section 3). The proposal aims at institutionalizing the role of productive 
and community work as a medium of knowledge acquisition, developing values and skill 
formation in school curriculum. The task of translating this vision into practice is 
premised on the essentiality of linking curricular reforms with appropriate policy-level 
reforms leading to structural changes in the school system. It may be contended that 
when curricular reforms are introduced in a multi-layered schools system, the disparity in 
quality is likely to increase, rather than decrease. This is precisely why a policy resolve to 
build a Common School System (which includes private unaided schools) functioning 
through neighbourhood schools, along with contingent reforms in evaluation and 
assessment system, is almost a pre-condition for realizing the vision (see NCERT, 2005b, 
Sections 4, 7-9). Herein lies the essence of the policy discourse analysis undertaken in 
this paper. 
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